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was , JUDICIAL OATHS. 


ania | Read at a Meeting for Mutual Improvement, held 
Fourth mo, 27th, 1884, at Race Street Meeting-house, 
sury Philadelphia. 
an On the 14th of the month called March, in 
SN nes coee in tae went af his fore 
oll hikers, George Fox was brought, like a felon, 
git, § from a filthy crowded jail, where he had suf- 
3, 06 fered for months for his conscientious stand 
os of | Bist taking the required oath of allegiance 
: fiv - pppremacy, nan, Patent in Ma’ bar before 
n ge Twisden, at the Lancaster Assizes. 
s,%% In his declaration issued from Breda, on 
nm tte eve of his sailing for England to assume 
eex § we crown, Charles IT had made this memo- 
rape § Mble declaration, to reassure all who dreaded 
with  therestoration of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy: 
mr a. Wedo declare a liberty to tender consciences, 
; fd that no man shall be disquieted or called 
4 to 2 Westion for differences of opinion, in mat- 
ty ter ee ee do not disturb the 
an} peace of the kingdom.” 
ett] Once securely seated on the throne of his 
er F Meestors, the indolent and _pleasure-loving 
a . h re the ecclesiastical authori- 
a take such measures as they chose in 
ation upon the Dissenters whose day of 
op wer had ended with the Commonwealth 
- Md Protectorate. Conformity was rigidly 
& Sitteed and new and oppressive laws created. 
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James requiring the subject to take the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy were revived, 
and visited upon Friends with great persist- 
ence. Their innocent, loyal lives could not 
reasonably be questioned, but here was a 
weapon by which every Quaker who felt 
under obligations to follow closely the coun- 
sels and injunctions of the Holy Pattern of 
Christian Perfectness, might be made to suffer 
the loathsome tortures of the prison-house 
until the Divine Judge of all the earth might 
recall, in pity, the spirit from its trammels, 
and give rest to the suffering flesh. 

In 1661, the Parliament enacted another 
Law aimed directly at the Society of Friends, 
providing that any Quaker refusing to take 
an oath when lawfully tendered, or who should 
maintain, in writing or otherwise, the unlaw- 
fulness of taking an oath, should forfeit five 
pounds for the first offence, or suffer three 
months’ imprisonment ; doubling the penalty 
for the second offence ; and for the third they 
were to abjure the realm or be transported. 
Their religious meetings were also made an 
equal offence, and were punished with the 
same penalties. 

George Fox, now in his 39th year, was an 
impressive figure as he stood ig the dignity 
of innocence this early spring day to answer 
for himself and for the testimony to the truth. 
In person he was tall and massive, manly, 


. ihe Acts made in the reigns of Elizabeth and | intelligent and graceful, and his manner, says 
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Penn, “civil beyond all forms of breeding.” 
Penn also bears witness that “God had visi- 
bly clothed him with a divine preference and 
authority, and his very presence expressed a 
religious majesty.” The same faithful and 
loving friend and brother in God also bears 
witness: “I never saw him out of his’ place, 
or not a match for every service and occa- 
sion.” He raises his hand as if in benedic- 
tion, and says solemnly to the court: “ Peace 
be. amongst you all!” His hat was on his 
head, for it was, he believed, his mission to 
quietly withhold all such honor to dignities, 
as is expressed by knee and hat--the honor 
of servility and flattery. Judge Twisden ex- 
claims in anger, “ What! do you come into 
court with your hat on?’ Not unreasonably 
might the Judge, armed with all the power 
of unrighteous law, with his prisoner helpless 
before him, expect humble, cringing fear. 
Fox replies with steady eye and voice: “The 
hat is not the honor which comes from God.” 
The Judge proceeds to use his power. “ Will 
ou take the oath of allegiance?” Did he 
fesitate—this spiritual father of many wor- 
thy sons—this unfaltering confessor? Not 
for one moment. “I never took an oath in 
my life, nor any covenant nor engagement.” 
Again the stern demand: “ Well, will you 
swear orno?” Again the calm and solemn 
answer: “I am a Christian and Christ com- 
mands me not to swear, so does the Apostle 
James; and whether I should obey God or 
man, do thou judge?” “I ask you again,” 
cries Judge Twisden, “whether you will swear 
or no?” The grave voice of Fox is again 
heard in temperate expostulation: “I am 
neither Turk, Jew nor Heathen, but a Chris- 
tian, and should show forth Christianity. 
Dost thou not know that Christians in the 
primitive times, and also some of the martyrs 
in Queen Mary’s days, refused swearing, a 
cause Christ and the Apostle had forbidden 
it? You have had experience enough, how 
many first swore for the king and then against 
- him. But as for me, I never took an oath 
in my life. My allegiance does not lie in 
swearing, but in truth and faithfulness ; for I 
honor all men, much more the king. But 
Christ, who is the great Prophet, the King of 
kings, the Saviour and Judge of the whole 
world, saith I must hot swear. Now, whether 
must I obey Christ or thee? for it is in ten- 
derness of conscience, and in obedience to the 
command of Christ, that I do not swear: and 
we have the word of a king for tender con- 
science. Dost than own the King ?” Certainly 
Judge Twisdep owns King Charles. Then 
Fox reminds him of the Declaration from 
Breda, and of gracious royal promises of later 
date that no man shall be called in question 
for matters of religion, so long as he live 
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peaceably. “ If thou own the king, why dos, 
thou call me in question, and put me 
taking an oath, which is a matter of ae 
seeing neither thou nor any one elge 
charge me with unpeaceable living ?” 

The Judge forgets the dignity of his offigg 
and fiercely cries: “ Sirrah! will you swear? 
The noble prisoner fearlessly rebukes hig yj, 
lence, stands firm, and is sent back to hi 
prison-house. y 

One month later he again comes up fo 
judgment, a similar scene is enacted, ending 
with a new tendering of the oath, a ren 
refusal, and a remanding of the prisoner tj 
his jail. 

Three years of bitter suffering to the good 
man ensued. But his patience and meeknes, 
with his constancy, wrung respect from the 
oppressors, and even his keepers were softened, 

he Governor of Scarborough Castle (hig 
prison) carried up to London a statement of 
the case, which was duly placed before the 
king, aud his release followed soon. “Heig 
stiff as a tree and as pure as a bell, for we 
never could bow him,” said the officers of the 
Castle, as this true disciple of Christ tottered 
forth. from his torture chambers to resume 
his life work from which he had been me 
strained. Those who had so long afflicted 
him had grown to revere and love him, and 
for his sake, the people who gathered to his 
ministrations. 

In the year 1695, twenty-nine years later, 
when Fox had finished his work, and m 
martyrs had hallowed the soil of Engl 
with their blood, did the Parliament enacta 
law which allowed this form of affirmation in 
lieu of the oath: “I, A. B., do declare in the 
presence of Almighty God, the witness of the’ 
truth of what I say, etc.” 

It was not till the year 1721 that the law 
of England was so amended that the follow 
ing simple affirmation became equivalent to 
the oath, and the long and cruel struggle for 
liberty of conscience in this matter was ended!) 
“JT, A. B., do solemnly, sincerely and traly 
declare and affirm.” 

The legal definition of an oath is “that®, 
whereby we call God to witness the truth 

what we say, with a curse upon ourselve 
either implied or expressed, should it pro 
false.”* 

Now the consideration that perfect acct 
racy in our statements is almost impossible 
as the human mind is constituted, makes it@ 
rash and foolish thing to invoke the mos 
awful of curses on the soul, in case of failun 
to speak the full truth. It is also irreverent ® 
in the highest degree to assume that the 
Divine Being is to be invoked as a party & 



















































* Chitty on Pleading. 
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breaking of an oath. This is in fact done. 
The British Parliament, in the examina- 
tion of witnesses, does not now employ the 
oath as a security for veracity; nor is oath 
evidence required by a British court-martial, 
In the courts of the United States, no one is 
obliged to take an oath who prefers the affir- 
mation. The sad experience of our own na- 
tion in her day of trial was that the oath of 
allegiance to the Government of the United 
States had no power to prevent acts of rebel- 
lion. Its only effect seemed to be to multiply 
the crime of perjury. 

It may also be maintained that many of 
the oaths now exacted—as the oath of the 
soldier to obey military superiors, regardless 
of the moral rectitude of these orders—the 
marriage vow of obedience, also regardless of 
the moral rectitude of the commands that 
may be imposed, and some others, are an 
offence to honesty and to the Christian reli- 
gion, and ougnt to be abolished. The true 
Friend, we believe, might go so far as to re- 
quire the entire abandonment of judicial 
swearing as pernicious, useless to man, and 
an offence to the Most High, who loveth 
ee 


|. tty contract, and even to wicked 
pet TT ocesing a party to human wick- 
edness. Jonathan Dymond, in his “ Essays 
on Morality,” says justly: “ Upon every sub- 

} ‘ect of questionable rectitude that is sanctioned 
by habit and the usages of society, a person 
should place himself in the independent situ- 
ation ot an inquirer. He should not seek for 
ments to defend existing practice, but 
should simply inquire what our practice ought 
» be. One of the most powerful causes of 
Abe slow amendment of public institutions, 
T consists in this circumstance, that most men 
1 endeavor rather to justify what exists than 
to consider whether it ought to exist or not.” 
If we can conceive of ourselves as having 
no knowledge of the institutions of to-day, 
and no desire to justify them, and as being a 
listener on the slopes of Olivet as the Teacher 
of all teachers gave forth the authoritative 
words, recorded by Matthew v : 33-37: “Ye 
have heard that it hath been said by them of 
old time, Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but 
shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths: but 
Igay unto you, Swear not at all; neither by 
heaven; for it is God’s throne: nor by the 
earth ; for it is his footstool: neither by Jeru- 
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T | salem; for it is the city of the Great King. n this particular, as in many others, our 
cted | Neither shalt thou swear by thy head, be- | Society may very justly take aggressive ground 
— cause thou canst not make one hair white or| and demand that better should be done in 


this favored day of light and knowledge, 
than was commanded “ by them of old time.” 
The earnest words of admonition which 
the Apostle James addressed to the Christian 
Church in the first ages of Christianity, yet 
have the true ring, and are very worthy to 
be heeded by the wisest, as well as by the 
humblest, of those who now inherit the prom- 
ises ; for they savor of the sweet reasomable- 
ness of Christ: “Above all things, my brethren, 
swear not, neither by heaven, neither by the 
earth, neither by any other oath: but let your 
yea be yea; and your nay, nay; lest ye fall 
into condemnation.” S. R. 


black. But let your communication be, yea, 
yea; and nay, nay; for whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of evil.” Would not any 
such a listener immediately say, “ the Master 
is absolutely forbidding oaths?” We find, 
‘tin fact, that many of the Christian fathers 
condemned all oaths without exception. Ter- 
ftullian says: “I say nothing of perjury, since 
‘iswearing itself is unlawful to Christians.” 
Chrysostom, the Golden-mouthed Bishop of 
™} Constantinople, exclaims: “Do not say to 
4 ne, I swear for a just purpose; it is no longer 
»} lawful for thee to swear either justly or un- 
justly.” Do not all unsophisticated minds 
taturally accede to these teachings and accept 
these mandates ? 
Practically, we do not find that the judicial 
~pqoath secures veracity. Indeed, we may in- 
hol Jouire if it is found to really strengthen the 
. ious sanction of considerations of duty 
POW) funded on religion. Dymond quotes an emi- 
ut lawyer as saying: “In forty years of 
ice, I have only met two instances where 
si the parties, in the case of an oath offered 
‘18D ther evidence, have been prevented from per- 
Esti g in their testimonies, by a sense of re- 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE SEVENTH QUERY. 


The first part of this query asks, “ Are 
Friends careful to.live within the bounds of 
their circumstances, and to keep to modera- 
tion in their trade or business?” It is our 
custom to answer it with reference to the pe- 
cuniary ability of our members to maintain 
the style of living they have adopted. This 
is in accordance with the letter of the disci- 
pline, and it is a great thing to be able truth- 
fully to say that in our business intercourse 
with the world we are paying our way, owing 
no man anything but love to all men,.as the 
Scriptures enjoin. 

But does it reach to the full significance of 
the query? Has it not a deeper meaning 
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he influence of legal penalties is certainly 

in inducing men to refrain from per- 
, but it is very evident that the same 
al penalties can be applied to the violation 
affirmation, that are imposed for the 
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than can be covered by the outward circum- 
stances, and ought we to feel that we have | 
answered truly when we stop here? Are 
there not accumulating evidences that the 
cost of maintaining our present style of liv- 
ing (so much in excess of the simpler ways of 
our forefathers) is taxing our husbands and 
fathers to such an extent that in many in- 
stances so large a part of their time and at- 
tention is given to business that little if any 
is left for the claims of the fireside, the social 
circle and the church ? 

This thought was given forth at a late Pre- 
parative Meeting, and is worthy of more con- 
sideration than it has yet received. That 
other query, addressed by the Master, was 
also revived, “ What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?” If he give all his time and attention 
to the accumulation of earthly gain, how 
shall his best life, his higher self, be strength- 
ened and built up? This is the point that 
most,concerns us. If we are engrossed with 
the things that perish with the using, we can- 
not find the enjoyment in domestic and social 
life that is so essential to human happiness, 
or grow in the graces of the Holy Spirit. 

Living within the bounds of one’s circum- 
stances, to most families calls for a modera- 
tion in the expenditures that shall give the 
heads of the family leisure from the exacting 
claims of business and household duties for 
social intercourse, leisure to watch over the 
development of the young life of the family, 
and to share mutually the responsibilities 
that inhere in parentage, which can never 
safely be entrusted to other hands. 

He that provideth‘not for his own house- 
hold is worse than an infidel, is the utter- 
ance of Holy Writ; but what is providing 
for the household? Ware we say that the 
man who eats a hurried breakfast, alone, in 
the early morning, and hastens to the work- 
shop or the office, as thousands of our busi- 
ness men are constantly doing, with scarcely 
a moment to call his own through all the 
hours of the day, and as twilight deepens 
into the darkness of night seeks again the 
refuge of home, too weary and exhausted to en- 
joy the comforts his toil procures—dare we 
say this is what the apostle meant by provid- 
ing “for the household?” Yet more and 
more is this coming to be its modern inter- 
pretation. 

Surely a man cannot be said to do his 
whole duty by his family or his friends when 
he thus rushes, to the wearing of himself out 
before his time, in the providing for their 
physical wants. Is there not urgent reason 
to call a halt in the tremendous pressure 
upon the life of our times, that we may in- 
quire whither it is carrying us? 
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We mourn over the empty seats at oyp 
mid-week meetings, we lay heavy burdens 
upon those who attend our meetings for hugj. 
ness; the aged are not relieved by the hel 
of the younger and more vigorous life, and 
why? Because those who by right of gy. 
cession should be bearing the burden an 
heat of the day are not there. The cares of 
the world and (may it not be added) the de 
ceitfulness of riches are choking the seed of, 
diviner life—they have no time to give t 
church affairs. The elders, who have fought 
and overcome in the world’s great battle 
field, are sadly troubled that those who most 
need the quieting influence of an hour with 
the Master of assemblies, are far away in the 
whirl of business, buying, selling and getting 
gain of the things that perish with the using, 
and they ask, with sore misgivings, “ Must 
this state of things continue ?” 

And why must the best life of our best 
people be so consumed? The question isg 
proper one, and should command thoughtful 
attention. The conflict of labor with capital 
has won for the laborer, the right to call his 
own two-thirds of the twenty-four hours of 
the day. Surely the law of the higher spir 
itual life should do as much for,the men who 
control capital and direct the business of the 
world! There can be no just reason wh 
bone and sinew shall be protected by | 
enactment while brain and nerve are taxed 
to the utmost tension. 

The care and concern of the framers of 
our excellent discipline were giver to the 
preservation of our members from the very 
condition of things that we see around us te 
day. It exhorts the members of the ne : 
to “content themselves with such a plain 
moderate way of living as is consistent-with 
the self-denying principle we make profession 
of, whereby many disappointments and griey- 
ous perplexities may be avoided, and that’ 
tranquility of mind obtained which is indis- 
pensable for the right enjoyment of even 
temporal things.” This is consistent with the 
highest development of our being, and ac 
cords with the injunction of Jesus, “ Seek 
first the kingdom of God, and His righteous ” 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto 

ou.” L. J. RB. 

Fourth month 20th, 1884. 
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By going a few minutes sooner or later, by 
stopping to speak with a friend on the corner, 
by meeting this man or that, or by turning 
down this street instead of the other, we may 
let slip some impending evil, by which the 
whole current of our lives would have been 
changed. There is no possible solution to the # 
dark enigma but the one word. “ Providence, 


— Longfellow. ; 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
FOX AT SCARBOROUGH CASTLE. 


It was the judgment of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh that the Journal of George Fox is “one 
of the most extraordinary and instructive 
parratives in the world, which no reader of 
competent judgment can peruse without re- 
yering the virtue of the writer.” Perhaps 
the whole work seems rather diffuse to this 
busy age, when life’s duties press us on every 

. hand, and modern literature demands our 
utmost industry if we would give it even a 
casual glance. 

But no Friend can afford to neglect a re- 
yiew of the autobiography of this noble man, 

: who illustrated his testimony to the spiritual- 
Ing ity of the Christian religion “by his heroic 
mg, } and consistent life, wherein all gentle affec- 
i ‘Gone, all faithful practical labors, and all 
lorious witnessing for God’s Truth were so 
dest duly maintained, that his life becomes a 
881 striking model of excellence, if not of Chris- 
° tian perfectness. 
ital “The sons of them that afflicted thee, shall 
hit | come bending unto thee.” The splendid words 
Of} of old prophecy, indicating the sure compen- 
pit! ations of time, seem fulfilled eternally as the 
who memory of this man gradually takes its con- 
the | secrated place in the Walhalla of the Saints. 
a It was his to proclaim “the acceptable year 
of the Lord,” and the everlasting joy that 
ked | shall be to them who make a covenant with 
God their Redeemer as well as their Judge. 
| Of) For Zion’s sake he would not hold his peace 
the} snd for Jerusalem’s sake he rested not until 
‘*tY} he saw the great principle of the immanence 
_ of the Divine Spirit, and the all-sufficiency of 
sy its leading and governance for the perfecting 
of human life, well planted in the fruitful 
soil of theJAnglo-Saxon race. Liberty and 
countless blessings for humanity, are the con- 
1, ) sequents of the establishment of spiritual 
d Christianity among the nations; and now let 
those who are learned in law, and love right- 
he | Cousness and just judgment, say how much 
' the nineteenth century owes to the seven- 
a teenth. 
The room in Wartburg Castle, in the 
} Rhineland, where stalwart Martin Luther 
7 hurled his inkstand at the tempter, has long 
been a place of deep interest to those who see 
in the deep-thoughted pseudo-monk, a bringer 
of deliverance to the captive, and an opener 
of the prison doors to those who were bound 
with the chains of ecclesiastical superstition. 
Midway of the Yorkshire coast of England 
rise the bold cliffs of Scarborough, and upon 
| the terraced heights is the ruin of an imme- 
F ®orial stronghold in which seabirds have 
® found nesting place and round which they are 
-& aircling in the sunshine. From midsummer 
+} till late autumn, the fashion and beauty of 
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England centers here, and from the 15th till 
the last of September it may be said that 
Scarborough holds constant carnival, <A 
narrow bay from the German Ocean is locked 
by a horse-shoe of terraced crags from which 
the grim castle looks forth to a waste of waters 
on theeast, and over a picturesque hill country, 
with deep forest-fringed ravine, to the west. 
A beach of golden yellow sand on which the 
waves lapse continually with solemn murmur- 
ous melody, luxuriant foliage, terrace belts 
of pure, refreshing green, the ever beautiful 
unresting sea, and the overarching heavens 


make this a place of ideal beauty and joy. 


Man has supplemented Nature’s bounty 
by forming a drive and promenade, and by 
raising vast hostelries and halls of joyance 
where the springs of healing pour forth their 
waters for the cure of his infirmities. 

Among the lingerers at this delightful place 
are there none who will come from decorated 
saloon or stately hall to go forth with us 
where, on the northern point of the bay, upon 
its majestic headland rises the old stronghold 
which has so long withstood the assaults of 
time, and which has again and again hurled 
back the besiegers. A Roman camp, a Saxon 
refuge, and an English fortress—it is now 
only a grim relic and reminder of the course 
of time—a scene of many a heroic deed of 
daring and of many a generous sacrifice, as 
well as of many an act of darkness and of 
cruelty in bygone days of feudal power, we 
may well linger in its shadows and muse. 
We recall the days of King Charles II’s reign 
two hundred and twenty years ago when 
George Fox lay a prisoner in Lancaster jail, 
over by the waters of the west, unjustly de- 
tained in durance which was vile indeed. 
Utmost malice and cruelty seemed enlisted 
in the torture of the bold confessor who 
demed it a variance from true Christianity to 
take an oath, invoking the wrath of God upon 
his own soul. A heresy, this, which almost 
amounted to treason, in the view of priestly 
bigot and besotted judge, and the petty malice 
of jailors had reduced him to great bodily 
weakness and suffering. Then an order was 
procured from the King removing him across 
the country to Scarborough Castle, on the 
eastern sea, one hundred miles away. Weak 
and feeble, scarcely able to stand, they place 
him on horseback, with taunt and jeer, lash- 
ing the horse to make him leap and skip, that 
the prisoner might have additional pain, they 
take him eastward over hill and dale, and 
through hamlet and city of old renown, until 
within the sound of the roar of the German 


Ocean, and within sight of the old Castle of . 


Scarborough. As the sad procession ascends 
the pathway to the heights, we may imagine 
the governor, Sir Jordan Crosslands, looking 














curiously forth, to see the man whose alle- 
giance to his God was stronger than his fear 
of man. No pity touched his heart, for the 
innocent prisoner is thrust into an open room 
where the rain came, and the chimney smoked 
exceedingly. By his own hand, and at his 
own expense the miserable chamber is ren- 
dered more tolerable, when the persecutors 
remove him from it and thrust him in one 
open to the sea, and from which there was no 
chimney. Cold and wet and bitter hunger 
were now his portion, and none who loved 
‘him might come to him, no matter how sore 
his need. In the suffering and diseased condi- 
tion to which he was reduced, they brought 
disputants to wrangle with the Quaker, and 
show him the folly of his persistence in his 
testimony against the use of the oath. But 
Fox could reply with dignity and calmness to 
their vehemence, and show them how many 
had vowed allegiance first one way and then 
another, thus committing perjury again and 
again with the changes of the government. 

With saintly patience he bore his trials 
and persecutions, returning blessing for curs- 
ing, and at length touching their hearts by 
his gentleness and resignation under accumu- 
lated trials, even Sir Jordan Crosslands is 
willing to speak in his behalf, and his friends 
armed with this statement lay his case before 
the King. An order of release was promptly 

iven, and John Whitehead, a brother be- 
oved, hastens with it to Scarborough, and 
lays it before the governor. This officer 
assembles his subordinates, and in their pres- 
ence, he freely discharges his prisoner, and 
arms him with this passport : 

“Permit the bearer hereof, George Fox, 
late a prisoner here, and now discharged by 
his majesty’s order, quietly to pass about his 
lawful occasions without molestation. 

“Given under my hand at Scarborough 
Castle, this first of September, 1666. 

“ JORDAN CROSSLANDS, 
“Governor of Scarborough Castle.” 


Honor and love had succeeded cruel hate, 
and the jailors who had mingled wormwood 
with the water he drank, and had otherwise 
grievously afflicted him, gather around him 
in the Castle hall as he proclaims to them the 
abounding grace of God who gives his Holy 
Spirit to all men, and who waits to be gra- 
cious even to the chief of sinners. Many eyes 
are bedewed with repentant tears, and when 
George Fox takes leave of the governor, he 
receives the promise from that officer that 
“he would do whatever good he could for 
him and his friends, and never do them any 
hurt.” This promise was faithfully kept and 
when in the future Sir Jordan Crosslands was 
required to send troops to break up Friends’ 
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meetings, we are told that he would priyg a 
charge them “ not to meddle,” and conta ee 
kind to Friends until his dying day, Wy ” 
evil ever more completely overcome by ’ gen 

Forth from Scarborough goes the witngs the 


for truth this bright September day of liber. 
tion, resuming his apostolic work Withou, opr 
delay. Up the bold Yorkshire coast he weng 
his way to the quaint little town by the 
some twenty miles to the northeast—histon 
Whitby. He takes only a passing glancey| ~ 
the precipitous coast with its bristling ¢lj 
washed by fierce billows, or to the beautify J 
gray ruins of St. Hilda’s Abbey on the cliff 
which is the crowning glory of picturesque 
Whitby. His mission is to call the peoplety 
a knowledge of their high estate as heirs of 
God and joint heirs with Christ in his king} ~“ 
dom ; to reprove all unholiness, all hy poce ¥. 
and 





all false pretension. He opens to them 
deeper meaning of ancient Scriptures, 
shows how truth is the same to-day, yesterday Pe 
and forever. 

Then he turns his steps to Burling 
Oram, Malton and Hull and thence to York, 
He visits the meetings of Friends by the way 
and strengthens his brethren in the faith, who 
with love and joy drink in his words of 
power and wisdom. Wherever he goes the 
people gather in multitudes to his baptizing 
ministry. Attempts are made to arrest the 
preacher who is so much more potent than 
ordained priest, upon whom the imposition of 
merely human hands has not conferred the 
Holy Ghost. But he strangely escapes, and 
journeys onward through midland England, 
“having many large and precious meetings 
among the people. But,” adds the apostoli¢ 
itinerant, “I was so weak from lying almost 
three years in cruel and hard imprisonment, 
and my joints and body were so stiff and b 
numbed that I could hardly get on my horse 
or bend my joints, nor could I well beart 
be near the fire, nor to eat warm meat, I had 
been so long kept from them.” 

Several years later we find Fox in his mit 
isterial journeyings, again in the neighbor 
hood of Scarborough Castle, the place of his 
painful imprisonment. Sir Jordan Crose 
lands, who is still governor, sends lovingy 
greeting to his sometime prisoner, and invite 
him to his home, “ hoping he would not be @ 
uncivil as not to call and see him and | 
wife.” No rankling resentment for longe® 
continued cruelties finds refuge in the heartof, 
the Quaker, and he turns aside for a moment} 
from his apostolic work to clasp the hand¢ 
his former tyrant, now his loving friend. E 
sat at meal with them in all amity; with 
governor who had denied him fire and fo 
in bitter winter days when the wild wind} 
from the German Ocean howled round hi 
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= rison tower, and the cruel rain dashed over 

is body. ‘“ Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
Vas tleness, goodness, faith, meekness and self- 
ot} Control.” Here were illustrated the fruits of 
4%} the Holy Spirit, operating on the heart of the 
ra. ressor to redeem and soften it, and upon 
OL} the soul of the oppressed to raise it above all 
Udy} onsideration of past wrong, into the peace of 
8} God which passeth all understanding. S. R. 
one 








it. CORRESPONDENCE. 








lif, Eprrors Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER :—In 
qu} our present Book of Discipline, under the 
eto! head “ Yearly Meeting,” we find the follow- 
sof ing account of its establishment: 
ing-} “Tt appears by the records that our first 
te Yearly Meeting was held at Burlington, in 
| New Jersey, the 31st day of the Sixth month, 
and! in the year 1681, O.S., for the provinces of 
day Pennsylvania and New Jersey ; that in 1685 
it was agreed to be held alternately at Bur- 
ton, lington and Philadelphia; that in 1755 the 
ork! time of holding it was changed to the Ninth 
month; that in 1760 it was concluded to be 
who! held at the same time at Philadelphia only,” 


& 


F 


ete. 

From which it is evident that the Yearly 
Ng} Meeting convening alternately at Burlington 
the and Philadelphia was the same body, as is 
hat! now the case with several other Yearly Meet- 
nol} ings which hold their annual sessions at dif- 
the} ferent places in alternate years ; that of Gen- 
aud} esee is adduced as a notable instance. 

[trust there is no disposition on the part of 
Dg} any to ignore our Jersey Friends, or at any pe- 
T riod to call in question their faithfulness in the 
108} support of our principles and testimonies. In 
eu4} common with Friends in other localities, they 
7} no doubt suffered much during the period of 
severe trial to which reference has been made. 

I send a copy of the following minute of 
had} Chester Quarterly Meeting, which includes, 
_ | probably, the greater portion of that of the 
nin Yearly Meeting of 1756, dated 8th of Elev- 
FF enth month of that year: 
his} “This Meeting received the Extracts of 
08) the Minutes of our last Yearly Meeting, a 
1B% copy whereof is now sent to each of the 
Monthly Meetings hereto belonging, and the 
several matters therein contained are recom- 
mended to their respective observation and 
: —* And particularly that the said 
'} Yearly Meeting after deliberate and weighty 
® consideration of the distressed state of the 
%F frontier settlements of these provinces, and 
% We have just grounds to apprehend that many 
tie} of our Friends who are situated in parts im- 
'y mediately exposed to danger may soon stand 

'® in need of relief and assistance, and for want 




























of a timely care and provisions being made, | only softness or weakness.— Fenelon. 


may in the approaching wipter suffer deeply, 
A spirit of sympathy and brotherly concern 
for the afflicted prevailing in the meeting, it is 
unanimously agreed that the sum of one thou- 
sand pounds be raised in the usual proportions, 
as soon as may be, and paid to the treasurer of 
this meeting. And in order that such sums 
of money, and such advice and assistance as 
may be wanted by Friends in distress may be 
administered in a prudent and equal manner, 
the treasurers are directed to observe the di- 
rections of a committee of this meeting, of 
which committee twelve are now nominated, 
viz., Isaac Zane, John Regnell, Israel Pem- 
berton, Owen Jones, William Brown, Daniel 
Stanton, Anthony Benezet, James Pemberton, 
Thomas Lightfoot, Hugh Roberts, Isaac 
Greenleafe, and Benjamin Hooten; and 
twenty-four to be added to them by each of 
the Quarterly Meetings choosing four. 


“In consequence whereof this Quarterly 


Meeting now appoints John Churchman, Wil- 
liam Horne, Isaac Pearson, and Peter Wor- 
rall to meet with the said committee as a part 
of the Meeting for Sufferings, constituted by 
the said Yearly Meeting, and to observe its 
directions ; and the several Monthly Meetings 
are desired to collect their proportions of the 
G. 


money as soon as may be.” 





Tue things that a man’s real life consists - 


in are-not the things that can be seen with 
the physical eye. Truth, purity, love,—these 
are the only enduring possessions; and these 
are beyond the reach of our senses. Eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the imagination of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him; but God hath revealed them 
unto us by his spirit. Hath revealed them, 
not will reveal them. The great verities of 
the kingdom of God are made known to men 
in this world. All that makes heaven pre- 
cious is bestowed on us here, but it is not 
revealed to our senses. They who are always 
looking for marvels never see it. Spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned. The faith 
that cleanses the heart and gives us an inward 
and abiding hope of immortality is nourished 
neither on materializations nor on miracles. 
Not in looking on strange sights nor in listen- 
ing to unearthly noises is its vision cleared 
and its grasp of things eternal strengthened. 
It is with different faculties that it lays hold 
on eternity.— Washington Gladden. 





Hom 1tiry is the source of all true great- 
ness: pride is ever impatient, ready to be 
offended. He who thinks nothing is due to 
him never thinks himself ill treated: true 
meekness is not mere temperament, for this is 
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PHILAD’A, FIFTH MONTH 34, 1884. 











PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEErtING.—The 
time for holding our Yearly Meeting is near 
at hand. It is always an occasion of deep 
and weighty concern to every member who 
feels a living interest in the welfare of the 
Society. 

There has not perhaps for these many years 
been a time of such searching inquiry into its 
condition as has been called forth by the ap- 
pointment of the large committee last year to 
take into consideration the state of the Society 
and report thereon at the approaching ses- 
sion. 

It is hardly possible that the body of 
Friends set apart for this important service 
from every branch of the Yearly Meeting, 
and holding session after session with unflag- 
ging interest, will not have arrived at some 
conclusions which, if accepted, must be help- 
ful to the Society, not only in our own Yearly 
_ Meeting, but in the other meetings of like 
profession. 

The fullest liberty of expression has been 
enjoyed in the committee, and it is earnestly 
to be desired that the Yearly Meeting, when 
the subject is brought before it, through the 
report which is to be made, will exercise that 
wisdom which is so essential to the proper 
consideration of every question relating to 
the perpetuity of the Society. 

There will probably be need for mutual 
forbearance ; all cannot see “eye to eye,” 
literally, but in each one who has a sentiment 
to offer or a question to raise, there must be 
an eye single to the revealings of truth and 
faithfulness to its convictions. 

The blessed oneness is found in that unity 
of spirit which seeks the true life of the soul. 
Only when we are planted upon that sure 
foundation do we accord to another the same 
liberty that we claim for ourselves, wherein 
each may without fear or favor speak his 
honest convictions and have a respectful hear- 
ing. 

Whatever tends to build up the best life 
and make it fuller and richer in the enduring 
treasures, must be best for the individual and 
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| best for the body. Let us bear this in mig a 
when we come together to transact the affyi 
of the Church, and be as willing to heap som 


we are to speak. It is always the non-caygy} and 
tials that divide and scatter. Let us be wil] der 
ing to stand on the one holy principle @f the 
Divine guidance, and whatever readjustm 1 
may seem necessary to meet the conditioy) gou 
that surround the Church of the present, they spe 
will be found a right path as of old, where dthis 
we may walk with steady purpose, and 


y nev 
more;firmly banded together in Christian to 
vice. det 


We differ from every other religious body} thc 
in our Church polity, and we believe that wel tic 
represent more nearly the simple methods gf} ou 
Jesus and his immediate followers, in ou} gs 
assembling together than do the more elabo} ine 
rate ceremonials of others, but we accord tg} ¢o 
all that freedom we claim for ourselves, tg} sh: 
worship the Father after the manner whieh} fa 
conduces to the best welfare of that immortal 
life which all religious fellowship is intended} ¢ij 
to promote, remembering ever the declaration} wl 
of the Master “God is a spirit, and they who} th 
worship Him must worship in spirit and ig} th 
truth.” tu 





Tue TRANSIENT AND THE PERMANENT} P 
Looking back over the development of the 
Hebrew religion as contained in the various 
books of the Bible we find that the periods ig 
which the greatest spiritual progress was made 
were those times of mighty stirring in which} ° 
the Divine Power shook “not the earth} * 
only but also heaven.” And we see to-day} ° 
throughout the Protestant world an activity ‘ 
of religious thought, a shaking of the old} ® 
foundations, directed by the same Divine 
Power, an activity which promises continued 
progress toward the full fruition of the growth 
of the spiritual religion of which Judaism 
was as the precious seed planted amidst the 
thorns of idolatry and superstition. As we 
can now trace through history Israel’s growth 
and development, so we may see that to grow 
and to develop is our part of the Creator’ 
work, and that all the accumulations of 
thoughts and helps which forward the realk 
zation of ideal goodness, tend to enlarge thé 
boundaries of the simple, pure and ‘spiritual 
religion of the Christ. Do we lament } 
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min} gt progress then or deplore innovations? 
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Do we believe that the sweeping away of 


} some ancient landmarks means desolation, 


and that the Power which set up the stan- 
dards for past generations will not establish 
them anew for this? 

The venerable structure in which our fathers 
sought and found great peace is, in some re- 
spects, unsuited to their descendants; with 
this generation, as with every one, come in 
new thoughts; there are new temptations 
to overcome and the changed environment 
demands modifications. To hold to the old 
thought to the exclusion of the new; to prac- 
tice archaic forms to the neglect of the fresh 


} outpouring of to-day’s inspiration is to cherish 


asort of superstition out of which the genu- 
ineness of religion gradually fades as it be- 
comes more and more insistent until the 
shadow and form only remain to attest the 
fact of departed life. 

Forms of belief and of worship, church dis- 
cipline and government belong to the things 
which may be shaken; creeds are destroyed 
that better ones may be built upon their ruins ; 
that which is of human organization is over- 
turned by the Divine when it has served its 
purpose and the removing goes on “ of those 
things that are shaken, as of things that have 
been made, that those}things which cannot 
be shaken may remain.” If amid the over- 
turning we receive that “kingdom which 
cannot be moved,” may we not gladly see the 
forms change even as the germ-containing 
embryo of the plant changes in accordance 
to a law whose ultimate design is that the 
seed may reach perfection. 





Lire AnD Lerrers or JAMES AND LucreE- 
m4 Morr.—At length we have before us the 
long-promised Life and Letters of James and 
Lucretia Mott, prepared by their grand- 
daughter,.Anna Davis Hallowell. The work 
is from the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
and the tempting appearance of the volume 
will be very acceptable to those who desire 
that the noble lives of these Friends may be 
‘® presented as to insure its fitting reception. 
The very interesting illustrations are a most 
aeceptable feature in the book. 

We are glad to see that letters were found 
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among her friends that throw so much light 
upon the inner life and experience of Lucre- 
tia Mott. Her luminous ministry, so well 
remembered among us, was not accompanied 
by corresponding facility in the use of the 
pen; but her brief, clear, sensible letters 
which have been brought to light are suffi- 
cient to demonstrate her sentiments and prin- 
ciples as these were developed by the circum- 
stances of life. 

The long anti-slavery warfare of thirty 
years engaged the utmost energies of these 
noble Friends, but their lives omitted noth- 
ing which goes to make up a beautiful pat- 
tern of Christian living. No righteous effort 
for the uplifting of humanity was without 
their cordial support, and no good cause 
without their sympathy. 

The glowing words of old prophecy were 
truly applicable to them in their dedicated 
lives: “He that walketh righteously and 
speaketh uprightly; he that despiseth the 
gain of oppressions, that shaketh his hand 
from the holding of bribes, that stoppeth his 
ears from hearing of blood, and shutteth his 
eyes from seeing evil; he shall dwell on high, 
his place of defence shall be the munitions of 
rocks; bread shall be given him, his waters 
shall be sure.” 

The extraordinary sweetness and wisdom 
of the long and beautiful life of Lucretia 
Mott find strong portrayal in the admirable 
biography which the author has given us. 
The acknowledgments of those who loved and 
honored her are due her. Every particular 
of her personal life is precious to those who 
have, from childhood to mature middle age, 
drank in her great ministry, and derived 
strength and cheer therefrom. It is acknow- 
ledged that she saw the desire of her heart 
and was satisfied. But so long as she lived, 
she labored for the advancement of truth and 
righteousness, never feeling that the whole 
needed work of her day and time had been 
fully accomplished. Long after her bodily 
powers failed to respond to the ever fervent 
and zealous spirit did she continue to be a 
stimulus, almost an inspiration, to others; and 
now that her bodily presence is removed we 
feel sensibly the influence of her great ex- 
ample. 
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We give an extract from the book in| the heart of an old-time community of Q 
another column. kers, who occupy all these lovely slopes g Fr 
This book is for sale at Friends’ Book | valleys for miles around, with their fine pl 
Store, 1020 Arch street. and beautifully embowered residences, to tt 
a are a rich, contemplative, cheerful and gogigf 2°¥ | 
people, with many really learned men, w a 
have occupied this section of Maryland fy we 
seventy or eighty years. Eighty or ning} jook 
years ago they emancipated their slaves » Why r 
with their descendants, live on small f " 
around. The whole community, Southern} ann 


type, but Northern in political sentiment,if the: 
































Rurat Recorps or A FrRIENDs’ NEIGH- 
BORHOOD. — Annals of Sandy Spring; or, 
Twenty Years’ History of a Rural Commu- 
nity in Maryland. By William Henry Far- 
quhar.—This neat little book, from the press 
of Cushings & Baily, of Baltimore, is before 
us. It isa fortunate thing for a rural com- 


munity to have among its population a few | de up of cultivated and refined people. 9} pop 
persons of special intelligence and culture, to | have seen a good deal of them ; and, ont oo 
whom others look for an example of noble | Whole, I think they manage to get aboutal 4. 
living and of high thinking. That genial |™Uch out of life and the world, in the wag solu 


of quiet, cheerful happiness, as any peoplelf req 
have ever met.” | tate 

No wonder the annals of this people foq 
twenty-five years has been deemed worthy 
a place in English literature. We accept thi fro 
book with sincere gratification, and turn iff is | 
fair pages with the feeling that here is a pig) 
ture of the results which arise from the cag 
rying out in its fullness of the culture and} gi 
policy of the Society of Friends. 18a 

Sandy Spring was the chosen home of 
old-age of our revered and beloved frien 
Benjamin Hallowell. 

This book is for sale at Friends’ Book 
Store, 1020 Arch street. 
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spirit which unites the various families whose 
homes are clustered together into a brother- 
hood, willing and glad to act in unison for 
the general good, makes right progress in 
things material or spiritual easy and natural. 
Such a favored community was that which 
settled in the vicinity of the village of Sandy 
Spring, in the southeastern part of Mont- 
gomery county, Md. It was composed chiefly, 
though not exclusively, of Friends, and the 
people were linked together by ties of simi- 
larity of birth, education and manner of 
living. 

The testimony of Moncure D. Conway, who 
visited this place nearly twenty years ago, is 
interesting. He says: “It is quite different 
from any [ had ever seen. So beautiful and 
cheerful was this Quaker neighborhood, with 
its bright homes, and fields filled with happy 
laborers, the only happy negroes I had any- 
where known, that I always experienced an 
exhilaration in riding there, and have often 
gone several miles out of my way to go 
through it to my appointments. I could tell 
the very line on the ground where the ordi- 
nary Maryland ended and the Quaker region 
began. 1 found on further acquaintance that 
I was in a place where mental culture was 
general, where there was a good circulating 
library and excellent schools, and the inte- 
rior life of Sandy Spring more attractive 
even than the exterior.” 

Another twenty years passes, and another 
vistor, A. G. Riddle, sojourns among the 
Sandy Spring Friends. He writes: “I am in 






















DIED. 


BICKNELL.—On Twelfth mo. 16th, 188 
J. Orville Bicknell, son of William W. 
Sarah A. Bicknell, aged 2 2 years and 25d 
a member of Little Britain “Monthly Meetir 


HAINES.—On Third mo 3lst, 1884, at her 
home, near Charlestown, Jefferson €0., W. 
Va., Mary W. Haines; a member of Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting. 


LIPPINCOTT.—On the evening of Fourth 
month 21st, 1884, at Woodstown, N. J., Is 
H. Lippincott, in the 56th year of his age. 


REYNOLDS.—On Fourth month ~— 8 
at her residence, in Fulton township, 1am ; 
ter co., Pa., Edith K. Reynolds, in the § 53d 
year of her age; a member of Little Brit 
Monthly Meeting. 


THORN.—On Fourth mo. 22d, 1884, Mary 
S. Thorn, in her 69th year; a member 
Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia 


TRAVILLA.—On Fourth mo. 234, 1884, at 
her home, in West Chester, Pa., Martha 
Travilla, wife of Jonathan Travilla, in her 57 
year; an acknowledged minister of Birmir ps 
ham ‘Monthly Meeting. 
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0 THE REVISED OLD TESTAMENT. 


Sani Friends, as well as all other thoughtful 
people, are looking forward with deep interest 
to the work of the Committee of Revision 
now engaged upon the books of the Old Tes- 
tament. The labors of this Committee, which 
a represents the scholarship of both England 
\ 


* 
S00 


and America, will soon close; and we may 
ing! look for the published Revision within the 
Why present year. : 
' President Chase, of Haverford, is a member 
f this body of Revisers, and he has recently 
Tif snnounced some interesting facts concerning 
nt,if the work. He says that the aim has been to 
e, Ij popularize the light upon the text that schol- 
ars have gained by their philological re- 
searches; but there has been a tare to avoid 
changing the text unless it is shown to be ab- 
solutely wrong.- Where the true meaning 
ple requires alteration, the revisers have not hesi- 
tated to sacrifice many of the beauties of the 
original in the interests of truth. 

i was much more necessary to make changes 
'Y @ in the New Testament which was translated 
t thd from the Greek text; but in the Old, which 
n i] is from the Hebrew text, the King James 
pief translation is closely adhered to. The poeti- 

cal forms and the archaisms are very gene- 

rally retained, while it is shown that there 
i did exist a real necessity for the revision. 
1 Says President Chase: 


“Hebrew is much better understood than it 
was two hundred years ago; much light has 
been thrown upon it, as will be shown by the 

§ revision. That fabulous beast, ‘the unicorn,’ 

} will give place to the{wild ox, which has been 

} preserved and is to be found to-day in Eng- 

find. The arrangement in paragraphs will 
make the book plainer. 

“The river of Egypt’ will be the brook of 
Egypt. ‘The book of Jasher’ will be the 
book of the upright. ‘The plain of Morah’ 

ING} will be the rock of Morah. The children of 
het? Israel did not borrow of the Egyptians what 
| they never intended to return, but they asked 
for and received gifts, not loans. ‘ Joseph's 
| coat of many colors’ will be a long tunic. 
» y sudgment also will I lay to line, and right. 
eousness to the plummet,’ will be, I will make 
judgment for a line and righteousness for a 
plumb-line. 

“*Tn my flesh I shall see God,’ will be, yet 
out of my flesh shall I see God. 

“The Psalms are, as a whole, admirably 
translated. 

“VII, 20. ‘If He turn not he will whet 
‘} lissword,’ meaning God will be, if a man 
® turn not he will whet his sword. 

“VIII, 5. ‘ For thou hast mae him a little 
4 | ower than the angels,’ will be, thou hast 

Wimade him a little lower than God. ‘I will 
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praise thee, Oh, Lord,’ is often translated, I 
will give thanks unto thee, Oh, Lord. 

“TX, 7. ‘But the Lord shall endure for- 
ever,’ will be, but the Lord sitteth as king 
forever. 

“XI, 7. ‘For the righteous Lord loveth 
righteousness; His countenance doth behold 
the upright,’ will be, for the Lord is right- 
eous; He loveth righteousness; the upright 
shall behold His face. 

“XXXVII, 8. ‘Fret not thyself in any 
wise to do evil, will be, fret not thyself, it 
tendeth to evil doing. 

“LXVIII, 11. ‘The Lord gave the word: 
great was the company of those that pub- 
lished it,’ will be the Lord giveth the word, 
and the women that bring glad tidings are a 
great host. 

“LXXXIV, 6. ‘ Who passing through the 
valley of Baca, make it a well; the rain also 
filleth the pools,’ will be, passing through the 
valley of weeping, they make it a place of 
springs. 

“ XCVI, 12. ‘Then shall all the trees of 
the wood rejoice,’ will be, then shall all the 
trees of the wood sing for joy.” 


THE CASE OF DANIEL DANGERFIELD. 


In the spring of 1859 a colored man named 
Daniel Dangerfield (alias Webster) was seized 
on a farm near Harrisburg on the charge of 
being a fugitive slave, and carried, handcuffed 
to Philadelphia to be tried before the United 
States Commissioner. Previous to this year, 
and during the jurisdiction of Judge Kane 
and Commissioner Ingraham, such cases had 
generally resulted in the sending. back the 
fugitive to slavery ; but with the substitution 
of a new officer, a young man of Quaker 
antecedents, the abolitionists were inspired 
with renewed hope. 

They engaged eminent counsel for the 
benefit of Dangerfield, and after a trial of 
absorbing interest,—lasting all one day, 
through that night, and into the next day,— 
he was released. Mary Grew, who was pre- 
sent, related some of the incidents of this 
exciting scene as follows: 

“ Anti-slavery men and women thronged 
the court-room, sat through the weary hours 
of the day and night, and walked home in 
the dawning light of the next morning, sad 
and hopeless. 

The fact that Mrs. Mott’s seat was near to 
the prisoner so disturbed the equanimity of 
the chiet counsel of the claimant, that he 
caused it to be moved; but it was quickly 
replaced by one of the opposing lawyers. 
There really seemed to be no cause for alarm. 
Mrs. Mott was known to be a non-resistant ; 
police officers, sufficiently armed were in 
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attendance on the prisoner ; his claimants and 
their counsel were close at hand. That the 
mild looking Quaker lady had unseen power 
to effect a rescue of their victim was highly 
improbable. Yet in the presence of that 
impersonation of righteousness, and sympathy 
with the victims of wrong, the strong man 

uailed. The decree of the Commissioner, J. 

Jooke Longstreth, set Dangerfield at liberty. 

Speaking of this trial, almost twenty years 
afterwards, Lucretia Mott said : 

“ About that time our anti-slavery women 
were often at the courts. On this occasion, 
several of us and some men, were in waiting 
in a small basement under the court-room, 
corner of Fifth and Chestnut Street. Com- 
missioner Longstreth sat at the table writing. 

“Knowing him as a birthrigh tmember of 
the Society of Friends, I ventured to step 
forward, and, in an undertone, expressed to 
him the earnest hope that his conscience would 
not allow him to send this poor man into 
slavery. He received it civilly ; but replied 
that he must be bound by his oath of office, 
—or words to that effect,—as nearly as I can 
remember. This line of the poet came to 
my mind, which I simply repeated, and said 
no more,— 

‘But remember 
The traitor to humanity, is the traitor most accursed.’” 

When the man was brought in, a great 
crowd was collected inside and out, and a rush 
was made for the court-room, when a son of 
Judge Kane came and offered to conduct me 
in. The Commissioner had an anxious coun- 
tenance, and Jooked pale. The’case occupied 
the remainder of the day and all the night, 
several women remaining until morning. It 
was evident that the Commissioner wished to 
favor the poor man eas far as he could, and 
finally he decided that as the height of the 
man did not agree with the testimony of the 
claimant, he could not be given up. 

“This is the only case in which I ever 
interfered in any trial by our courts, further 
than to shelter the fugitives.” 

Even after Dangerfield was released, it 
seemed questionable if he could be saved from 
the rabble, who, sympathizing with the South, 
surged up and down the street outside the 
court-room, and threatened to deliver him 
over to the master from whom he had ‘just 
escaped. 

But a band of young men, who also had 
sat through the trial, biding their time, most 
of them Quaker boys, who had grown up 
under the inspiring influence of the aboli- 
tionists, were even more determined that Dan- 
gerfield should retain his hard-won freedom, 
and they succeeded in baffling the crowd, by 


escorting another colored man, who resembled | knowing she wished me in hell!” Had t 
him to a carriage and driving him off, while | known her better he would not have sail 
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the real Dangerfield quietly walked out 

away, in the company of some of his frj 

to a retired place where a conveyance awaj 
him. Thence he was taken to an unsusgpeetal whil 
station of the famous “Underground Railros side- 
(the country seat of M. L. Hallowell) and jg Mott 
a few days he was safe in Canada. 

Soon after this celebrated case, William f 
Furness, of Philadelphia, made it the subje | 
of a sermon, from which I extract the folloyj 
ing paragraph, which alludes to Lucrety&gap! 
Mott’s connection with it: 

“T looked, the other day into that lg 
dark and crowded room, in which one of 


that; 
for I 
coun 





































most wicked laws that man ever enacted wag ing 
in process of execution, and there I behelf§ ing 
the living presence of that Spirit of Chrigf for. 
out of which shall again grow the beautifgj be! 
Body of Christ, the true Church. nun 

“The close and heated atmosphere of th cba 
place well became the devilish work that w 1 
going on. ‘The question was, whether, for ng and 
crime but the color of the skin which Gof fro 


gave him, a fellow-man should be robbed off st 
his dear liberty, and degraded to a chattdj 1 | 
and a brute. 

“ There sat the man in his old hat and 
flannel shirt and ragged coat, just as he 
seized by the horrible despotism. There} 
sat, while questions were discussed involvi 
things dearer to him than life. On one sidg 
of him stood the minister of the cruel lay 
On the other—the place was luminous to m 
soul with a celestial light—for there stood 
devoted Christian woman, blind to all outw 
distinctions and defacements, deaf to the id 
babble of the world’s tongues, cheering herg ®! 
poor hunted brother with the sisterly smpathyy ™ 
of her silent presence. pr 

“And as I looked upon her, I felt thaj 
Christ was there; that no visible halos 
sanctity was needed to distinguish the simpl 
act of humanity, done under such circu 
stances, as an act preéminently Christi 
profoundly sacred, ineffably religious.” 

A striking instance of her power over others, 
even over those most prejudiced against hen) 
is given in an incident of this trial. Benjamit 
H. Brewster, the counsel for the Souther 
master, met her son-in-law, Edward Hoppet, 
one of the advocates on the side of Dange 
field, and said, “I have heard a great deal 
your mother-in-law, Hopper, but I never saw 
her before to day. She is an angel.” 

It is also related of this same gentlemal, 
several years after, on his changing his pol 
tical opinions, and being asked how he dared 
to make the change, that he replied, “ Do yol 
think there is anything I dare not do, alter 
facing Lucretia Mott in that court-room, } 
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anil that; and still it is hardly to be wondered at, 
‘endl for 1 recollect well the stern expression of her 
countenance, as she steadfastly watched him, 
while he made his able argument on the wrong 
side.—Life and Letters of James and Lucretia 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
ANCIENT FOOTPRINTS, 


About two miles from Carson City, the 
sapital of the State of Nevada, there is to be 
und a mineral spring of some local celebrity. 
buie twenty years or more ago, there was 
built near this spring a capacious stone build- 
ing which was used asa hotel. Notwithstand- 
ing the great medicinal properties claimed 
“41 for the water of the spring, people would not 
be induced to sojourn at the hotel in sufficient 
numbers to make it profitable, and a pur- 
* at chaser was sought for it. 
The hote} was a substantial stone building, 
r not and the stone used in its erection was quarried 
out from a hill immediately in its rear. The 
j off stone was a hard, white sandstone, and being 
atid in great abundance and easily quarried, the 

State was induced to buy the property, and it 
| reif was utilized as a penitentiary. Immediately 
after the convicts had taken quarters there, 
e haf the business of quarrying stone for building 
ringh purposes was commenced, 
sidel The stone used by the government when 
lay building the Mint at Carson City was taken 
myf from this quarry. The breast of the quarry 
d gf now worked is about thirty feet high, and the 
vant bottom of it forms the prison yard, and is 
id about the level of the plain upon which Car- 
hers son City is built. This fact is quite significant 
they 28 Will appear hereafter. As the quarrying 
} progressed a wonderful curiosity has been un- 
bald covered and can now be seen by any one who 
» off Visits the prison. The only name which can 
apleg be given to this wonder is, “Human foot- 
uma Prints.” Probably the best way to describe 
ian} What is there will be to state what appears to 

7 have been the condition of things when the 
4 footprints were made. If [ fail to state pre- 
her § cisely and absolutely correct what the con- 
mig ditions were when these prints were made, I 
em yprobably will not be held accountable, as 
f Sientists assume they were made twenty- 
ven feven thousand years ago. 

It appears that this particular place has 

some attraction for birds, beasts, and a 
} human being. If the present mineral spring 
} Was not there, a more considerable body of 


















f wd this particular spot was the border of it. 
¢§ Arock or sand formation gently sloping to 
# the water's edge, appears to have been the 
|} More, and upon this rock or sand were a few 

{inches of what is known in this country as 










») Water was; in fact what is now a vast plain, | 
Was probably in the long ago a vast lake, | 
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adobe mud. In this adobe mud have been 
made the tracks of birds, of what appears to 
be those of a horse, an elephant, also of what 
undoubtedly are those of a human being. The 
bird footprints are very numerous, the horse 


|and elephant prints not very numerous, but 


very distinctly marked. The human foot- 
prints are made as if the man in some cases 
was walking from the lake, in others as if 
approaching it, one foot follows the other, 
left, right, left, right, just as men make foot- 
prints to-day. The numbers thus made vary, 
in one case there are 13 prints, in another 
case 15, in another 21. In an area of 112 
feet there are 44 prints. They measure in 
some cases 18 inches long by 6 inches wide 
at the ball, the lot of 44 prints are this size, 
the lot of 13 measure 21 inches by 7 inches 
wide, the lot of 15 to 20 measure 19 inches 
by 8 inches. There appears to be some evi- 
dence of the feet being covered with a mocca- 
sin or a wooden sandal, but this is not clear. 
There are no toe marks, and the stride is from 
23 to 3 feet. The bird prints are those of a 
bird with three toes, the toes measuring from 
3 to 5 inches. These prints are in the surface 
of the mud, but the human prints are sunk 
deep in the mud, and the mud has pressed up 
around the edge of the foot. In one case the 
man appears to have fallen upon his hip and 
recovered himself. 

These footprints are perfectly clear and un- 
mistakable, it is almost impossible to gaze 
upon them and not be fully convinced that 
they are those of a human being. Now when 
these footprints were made, the adobe mud 
was dried in the sun, and without being dis- 
turbed they have been covered with sand, and 
this sand has formed into a hard rock. Thirty 
feet of this hard rock was removed from over 
these footprints before they were revealed to 
view. We may speculate as we please as to 
how long these footprints have been there, we 
cannot get away from the fact that they have 
been there long enough for this hill of sand 
to accumulate and to be changed into rock. 
There is no possible chance for any deception 
in the matter, the prints are there in the rock, 
and they were made there by some foot, and 
not with a tool. 

We often read of changes that have been 
| wrought in the earth’s surface, which have 
required almost countless ages. We also see 
evidences of animal and vegetable life in the 
| coal measures, but here is something which 
connects the human with the far distant past, 
and we cannot but look upon it with astonish- 
|ment. Of course scientists differ as to whether 
these prints were made by a biped or a quad- 





ruped. In some cases it takes more than 
ocular demonstrations to upset scientific theo- 
ries, thus far, however, the preponderance of 
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learned opinions favors the human or biped. 
This very interesting subject has been fully 

investigated by members of the “California 

Academy of Science,” of San Francisco, and 

charts have been prepared and reports written. 

Further information can be obtained from 

this source. J. W. G. 
San Francisco, Fourth mo. 14th, 1884. 


THE CLOUDS. 


Beautiful clouds! I have watched ye long, 
Fickle and bright as a fairy throng ; 

Now ye have gathered golden beams, 
Now ye are parting in silver streams, 
Now ye are tinged with a roseate blush, 
Deepening fast to a crimson flush ; 

Now, like aerial sprites at play, 

Ye are lightly dancing another way ; 
Melting in many a pearly flake, 

Like the cygnets down on the azure lake; 
Now ye gather again, and run 

To bask in the blaze of a setting sun; 
And anon ye serve as Zephyr’s car, 
Flitting before the evening star. 


Now ye ride in mighty form, : 
With the arms of a giant to nurse the storm; 
Ye grasp the lightning, and fling it on earth, 
All flashing and wild as a maniac’s mirth. 
Ye cavern the thunder, and bravely it roars, 
While the forest groans, and the avalanche 


urs ; 

Ye ticech the torrent with headlong force, 

Till the rivers hiss in their boiling course; 

Ye come, and your trophies are scattered 
around 

In the wreck on the waters, the oak on the 


ground. 

Oh! where is the eye that doth not love 
The glorious phantoms that glide above? 
That hath not looked on the realms of air, ' 
With wondering soul and bursting prayer! 
Oh! where is the spirit that hath not bowed 
To its God at the shrine of a passing cloud? 


—Eliza Cook. 





AFTERWARD. 


O strange, O sad perplexity, 
Blind groping through the night; 
Faith faintly questions can there be 
An afterward of light? 


O heavy sorrow, grief and tears, 
That all our hopes destroy ; 

Say, shall there dewn in coming years 
An afterward of joy? 


O hopes that turn to gall and rue, 
Sweet fruits that bitter prove; 

Is there an afterward of true 
And everlasting love? 


O weariness, within, without, 
Vain longings for release ; 

Is there to inward fear and doubt 
An afterward of peace? 


O restless wanderings to and fro, 
In vain and fruitless quest ; ' 

Where shall we find, above, below, 
An afterward of rest? 
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O death, with whom we plead in vajp 
To stay thy fatal knife ; 

Is there beyond the reach of pain 
An afterward of life? 


Ah! yes; we know this seeming ill, 
When rightly understood, 

In God’s own time and way fulfill 
His afterward of good. 


—Chambers’ Journal, ” 





















NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 








The mangrove trees of Florida, growing - 
many of them do, in spongy soil, throw of 
supports, and the abundance of these late 
roots is in proportion to the insecurity of th 
position occupied. When the position becom 
very precarious, suckers are thrown de 
from the branches as additional safeguar 

























in one case fifty such supports having beey§ 480 
counted from one tree. When these comes 
down in a strong tideway they canmot obtain} *¥¢ 
a hold, and they are seized upon by buncheg ¥" 
of oysters, which hang upon them like fruit) girl 
between high and low water. up: 

The seeds of the mangrove shoot out a} si 
considerable radicle before they drop from] |‘ 
the branches into the water, where they float hes 
about sometimes for days before rooting, be 
while in the meantime the leaf buds appear fac 
at the other extremity. An allied genus - 


inhabits the interior and more firm portiong 
of the coral islands, on the margins of which’ 
grow the rhizophora, or true mangrove. 
Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sei- 
ences of Philadelphia. 














Ostrich Chickens.—An ordinary ostrich egg 
is alleged to coutain as much meat as twen 
four hens’ eggs. In the process of artificial in 
cubation the young chick can be heard kickin, ; 
and tapping at its shell on about the fortieth 
day. On finding its way out of the shell, the 
chick sits down on its haunches, and stares) 
about the earth and upat the sky, as much asto 
say, “ What doesit all mean?” And although 
it soon begins to hobble about a little, at least) 
two days must elapse before it gets any definite’ 
idea of the connection of things. On about 
the third day it seems to feel the need of food} 
In the course of a few days the ostrich chick! 
is quite as large as an ordinary hen, but iti 
infinitely prettier. Its lovely eyes, deep, dark 
and soft ; its shapely bill ; its broad intellige 
crown and beautiful neck, both of a rich 
brown, elegantly mottled ; and its close thick 
coat of brownish-yellow down hid on the back’ 
and sides with spangles of porcupine-like 
quills, give it a unique appearance among) 
chickens. The chicks are put together under 
the care of a herd boy, and allowed to ro 
about during the day, and in the evening 
brought indoors and put into a box littered? } 
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4 with dry straw and covered over with a 
7 blanket. Under this operation the little 
things whimper and express their feelings, 
whether of gratitude or protestation, with a 
low piping trill ; but they are soon off to sleep. 
} A peculiarity of young ostriches, not the 
1 jeast interesting and amusing, is their waltz- 
ing proclivity. On being let out in the morn- 
ing the young troop dart off one after another ; 
1 then stopping suddenly they give themselves 
A whirl about, and proceeding a few paces, 
speat the revolution, each time slightly 
sking their heads, a gesture which gives a 
certain grotesque grace to the movement. 
When a troup are performing together, their 
movements are frequently synchronous, and 
J their noddings in perfect time,—a comical 
“| caricature on the movemeuts of the human 
7 dance. Sometimes a bird will make five or 
nef six gyrations in succession, but others only 
swerve fantastically from side to side, with 
host wings flaunting as they go, like a romping 
ig | gitl’s dress. They sometimes keep the dance 
7 up for au hour or more, careering first to one 
t gf side of the field and then to the other. 
The old notion that the ostrich buries its 
loa | head in the sand in case of danger, proves to 
be another of the numerous natural history 
x4 facts which are utterly mythical. It is true, 
er however, that the wild birds, when run down, 
ons} #r¢ known to tumble to the earth and thrust 
ich } their necks under a bush, and this may have 
, ff given rise to the proverb.—C. B. Clarke, in 
Soi. | Century. 


THE GAY HEAD INDIANS. 


egg} “Several hundred dollars have already been 
ty-§ subscribed in Boston, through the efforts of 
in-§ the press working in unison, as a testimonial 
to the Indians living at Gay Head, who 
‘showed so much humanity and bravery when 
‘} the steamer City of Columbus was wrecked 
} nearby. This remnant of a once considerable 
tribe of red men behaved on that trying occa- 
sion with a heroism that challenges universal 
admiration. The recital of their deeds of self- 
tfulness for the sake of desperately situ- 
sufferers is enough to quicken the pulsa- 

od, ) tions of every heart in the perusal. They 
Ff proved beyond futher dispute that the Indian, 
who has been cheated and plundered and 
qowded back since the settlement of the 
‘tountry began, and who has been brutally 
pronounced ‘good’ only when ‘ dead,’ is of 
the same siuff of humanity with the rest of us 
aid the best of us. These brave men manned 
the life-boats that put off in the freezing Janu- 
‘My weather, scantily clad, but filled with 
age to perform the highest recognized 
®tvice which man can render to man, namely, 
the saving of human life at the risk of one’s 
own. Every able bodied man of them in the 
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sparse little settlement made one of those de- 
voted crews that rescued the handful who 
were threatened all the time with a cruel 
death. They saved, by their heroic exertions, 
twenty-two lives in all. Those who reached 
the barren shores were welcomed with the 
warmest hospitality; everything was freely 
supplied to the sufferers from the scanty stock 
of these humane natives. After all were 
brought off from the wreck that could be 
rescued alive, men and women together began 
their devoted search for the dead that might 
eome ashore with the waves. The women 
came down from their primitive and poorly 
furnished places of abode, clad in nothing 
heavier than dresses of calico to protect them 
from the cutting edge of the wintry gale. One 
poor soul ran to her home, when a female 
body was thrown upon the sand without a 
thread of clothing, and hurried back with a 
pair of sheets in her hands, weeping while she 
regretted it was all she had to put around the 
body. And this pair of sheets was really a 
luxury which any Indian woman of them 
would covet the possession of. These Indians 
have asked nothing, either, in return for their 
efforts and sacrifices, though they intimated 
their willingness to accept a salvage interest in 
the trunks containing articles of value which 
were washed ashore. To this they are legally 
entitled. All friends of these Indians who 
feel moved to contribute to this most worthy 
testimonial, in sums however gmall, should 
remit to the treasurer, Mr. W. W. Clapp, office 
of the Boston Daily Journal.” 

Our latest information is to the effect that 
over four thousand dollars have been con- 
tributed for the benefit of these Indians, and 
that a handsome recognition of their services 
is to be presented in the form of a written 
testimonial from the leading people of Massa- 
chusetts.— Council Fire and Arbitrator. 


ITEMS. 


THE employed classes in this country num- 
ber 17,392,099, of whom 7,670,493 are in agri- 
culture, 4,074,288 in professional and personal 
service, 1,810.256 in trade and transportation, 
and 3,837,112 in manufacturing, mechanical 
and mining industries. 


ELECTRICITY as an illuminating power is 
extensively used in the votton mills of Fall 
River, Mass., and so well is it liked by the 
operatives that recently in a mill where the 
proprietors refused to introduce it the employés 
struck against all work by gaslight. 


Dr. CROSSKEY writes: ‘‘It is a wonderful 
thing to see the power of experimental science 
over the roughest lads. My own belief is that, 
in our young blackguards, we have a most 
amazing reserve power of scientific research ; 
they are alive in every sense, and I have 
watched them at the science lessons as keenly 
interested as if they were up to mischief in the 
streets.— Pop. Sci. Mo. 
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Dr. GEORGE H. Cook, the New Jersey State 


Geologist, describes the successful opening of 
artesian wells, 400 feet deep, at Ocean Grove 
and Asbury Park last summer, and says the 
character of the sand and marl found in the 
boring is so well marked that it may be reason- 
ably expected to yield water for the supply of 
all the towns and villages on the sea coast. 
The water is absolutely free from contamina- 
tion with organic matters, and is soft enough 
for laundry purposes. The well at Ocean 
Grove is a flowing well, yielding 60,000 to 70,- 
000 gallons daily; it is lined with 6-inch iron 
tube for 50 feet, the bore lower down not being 
tubed. The water has a temperature of 60 
degrees F., and contains 85 cubic inches of 
carbonic acid per gallon. 


TREEs which yield gutta-percha are becom- 
ing scarce, as the growth of young trees of the 
best varieties has not kept pace with the de- 
struction. Dr. Oxley calculates that to supply 
the 6,918 piculs—a picul is equal to 133} pounds 
—exported from Singapore from the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1845, to 1847, no fewer than 69,180 trees 
were sacrificed, and, according to the Sarawak 
Gazette, 3,000,000 trees were required to supp! 
the 90,000 piculs exported during 1854 to 1874. 
These are only two instances of the demand 
for the gum, the first showing the trade in its 
infancy, and the second indicating clearly the 
increasing pressure brought to bear upon a 
limited and comparatively small producing 
locality. 


On the 22d of last month an earthquake 
shock of considerable force was felt in the 
eastern counties of England. Localities in 
Essex and Suffolk were the scenes of greatest 
disturbance. At Ipswich, the capital of Suf- 
folk county, the shock was so severe that the 
walls of the houses were perceptibly shaken, 
plates were rattled and bells rung. The peo- 
ple were thrown into such a state of conster- 
nation that business was for the time sus- 

nded. The shock was still more severe at 

olchester, in Essex. The concussion lasted 
half a minute. The first symptom was a deep, 
rumbling sound, portentous and awe-inspir- 
ing. This was speedily followed by a quaking 
and shaking of all the buildings. The church 
bells sounded as though swayed by unseen 
hands. The tall chimney stacks of the facto- 
ries crashed in ruins to the earth, and other 
lofty structures were destroyed. The spire of 
one of the largest churches in the city—150 
feet high—fell with an awful crash to the 
ground. In one part of the city a fire was 
caused by the shock. In London there were 
numerous indications of the proximity of the 
earthquake. The telegraph instruments were 
shaken, and the shock was distinctly felt in 
Cheapside and Fleet street. 


ENGLAND has been visited by earthquakes 
a number of times, of which the following 
have been recorded : One felt throughout Eng- 
land in 1089; another felt throughout the 
country in 1274, by which Glastonbury was 
destroyed ; the greatest known in that country 
up to that time, on November 14, 1318; a 
slight shock in London, February 8, 1750, and 
a severer one on March 8; and the last re- 
corded, a very slight one in the northwestern 
part of England, on November 9, 1852.— Pub- 
lic Ledger. 
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NOTICES. 


* QUARTERLY AND YEARLY MEETINGS, 
Fifth mo. 6th, Nine Partners, Poughkeepsie, 
Y ' 


me. 
6th, Philadelphia, Race Street. 
7th, Farmington, Mendon, N.Y, | 
8th, Abington, Horsham, Pa, 
8th, Shrewsbury and Rahwa 
Shrewsbury, N. J. , 
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5 9th, Stanford Creek, N. Y. — 
6 10th, Miami, Waynesville, O. Fe 
? 10th, Salem, West, O. vc 
12th, Philadelphia Yearly Meeti 


14th, Easton and Saratoga Quap 
terly Meet’g, Saratoga, N.Y 
17th, Short Creek, Ohio. — 
19th, Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 
2ist, Stillwater, Somersett, O. 
22d, Duanesburg, Coeymans, N, Y, 
24th, Blue River, Blue River, Ind, 
26th, Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md, 
26th, New York Yearly Meeting, 
27th, Burlington, Crosswicks, Ny 
28th, Southern, Easton, Md. 
29th, Bucks, Buckingham, Pa. 
30th, Nottingham, Deer Creek. 
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A man professing to be the son of a promi- 
nent Friend in England, is operating between 
New York and Philadelphia, and procuri 
loans of money under false pretences. This 
notice is inserted that Friends may be on their 
guard against this impostor. 
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TO FRIENDS DESIRING TO ATTEND THE 
APPROACHING YEARLY MEETING. 

I have made arrangements with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, so that Friends: 
living near the following railroads can come 
to Philadelphia and return at the rate of 2 
cents a mile, each way. By applying at store 
of Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch St, 
Philadelphia, orders on the Ticket Agents 
will be furnished, so that Friends can come on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Division, United 
Railroads of New Jersey Division, West Jer 
sey Railroad, Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore Railroad, and the Baltimore and 
Potomac Railroad. 

These orders are free of cost. They simply 
inform the Ticket Agent, at whatever station | 
they are presented on the above roads, that the 
bearer is entitled toa ticket to Philadelphia 
and return at the rate of 2 cents per mile. 
These tickets will be good from Fifth month 
10th to Fifth month 19th, inclusive. Friends 
will require an order each time they purchase 
one or more tickets. : 


Arrangements have been perfected with the — 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company 
whereby Friends who desire to attend the | 
Yearly Meeting at Philadelphia can obtain | 
excursion tickets at a rate of two cents 
mile traveled, from all points on the Philadek 
phia and Reading Railroad, and Branches; 
also, Lehigh and Susquehanna Division. id 

Sales of tickets to be made Fifth mo. 10th to 
15th, with limit of expiration Fifth mo. 19th.” 

Special orders will be required in procuring 
these tickets, which can be had on application” 
at the store of Friends’ Book Association, 100% 
Arch street, Philadelphia. | 
A. B. Ivins, 1524 N. Broad street. ~ 
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